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BALTIMORE: 





§PSILLK M AN UAL. 

The proprietors of the Farmer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, have in the press, and will speedily 
publish, a complete Manual of the Mulberry and 
Silk culture, compiled from the best and most 
authentic sources. As the object is the promo- 
tion of a great public interest, the cost will be mo- 
derate. 





The Cattle Fair and Sale, by the proprictors 
of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, will be 
held on Saturday the 24th, and Monday the 26th 
October, inst., at Canton near this city. Gentle- 
men desirous of procuring superior animals of the 
Improved Durham Short-horn,and Devon _— 
will do well to attend. 





The third and last number of our excellent 
correspondent “Common Sense,” on soiling Cat- 
tle, will command attention. It addresses itself 
to the reason of all, by its intimate knowledge of 
the demands and necessities of nature in the ani- 
mal species. 





Though we have been unable to persuade our 
valuable correspondent “Silenus” to unmask 
himself, and to add the moral force of his own 
thrice honored name to his excellent communica- 
tions—and though he has assumed another and 
“more humble name,” in his present remarks, we 
are not the less indebted to him for his response 
to our call for information, upon. the subject of 
the Gama Griss. His experiments as detailed, 
ate truly interesting, and we feel not a little flat 
tered in finding our own opinion backed by that 
of one so competent to form one correctly, as is 
the author of “Melibeus.” He has given.to this 
grass a fair and enlightened series of experiments, 


and arrives at the following satisfactory conelu~ 
sions ; 


oa 
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2. That the peculiarities and vicissitudes of our 
climates do not materially affect it. — 

$. That its growth is so rapid it may be cut 
every 15 days from the middle of May, until frost, 
and at that age it makes better and more delicate 
hay than when suffered to stand longer. 

4. That it is the best hay he ever saw, resem- 
bling in odour the finest cured corn blades. 

5. That it is more easily cured than any other 
hay, in consequence of its containing but little 
succulence and less woody fibre. 

6. That it is preferred by stock to any other 
cured hay : and 

7. That for the purpose of soiling and feeding 
green, there is no grass to be compared to it. 
Certainly no intelligent farmer or planter will 
hesitate to follow the very laudable example of 
*Melibeus” after an array of such reasons as 
are given above for so doing. With regard to the 
objections to enter into its culture, upon the score 
of the difficulty of setting a meadow, they are 
handled with so much force and moral propriety 
by our correspondent, that we shall refer the read- | 
er, who may be among the corps of objectors, to 
his able exposition. 

The example given by Melibaus of setting out 
between 4 and 5 acres in three years from a be- 
ginning of 20 plants, is a very strong illustration 
of the ideal character of the objection urged a- 
gainst the culture; but if a meadow of 4 or 5 a- 
cres in extent, which would yield 30 tons of 
hay to the acre, and upwards, annually, would not 
be sufficient, by purchasing 5 ounces of the seed, 
13} acres could be set out after the second year. 
There are about 260 kernels in an ounce of gama 
grass seed—then, as 5 times 260 is 1300,and each 
seed will give 10 offsets the 1st year,and 20 the 
2d, so will the 5 oz. in 2 years give 260,000, 
which would plant upwards of 134 acres from off- 
sets alone, and if subdivided the 3d year, would 
occupy upwards of 268} acres ; and this meadow 
when once set, will last, as that excellent gentle- 
man and enlightened practical farmer, Dr. Ma- 
goffin, of Alabama, says, for seventy years, 


Mr. Rufin, of the Farmers’ Register, a work of| iife of Louis Phillippe, together with sketches 
the very first order of merit, has commenced the the infernal tach Tada uated hal 
| publication of a weekly Journal, called “The' the « sheoeeocyd And their} 


————_——— 
from the Register, those who know the high repi- 
tation of that paper, will require no other guaran- 
ty that his new one will be worthy of all patron- . 
age. We wish him every possible success. 





THE PASSION FLOWER. 
A monthly periodical, with the above ti, i is 
published in the city of New York, and edited 
by Miss Anna C. Reid,a young lady of great 
merit, and, as is proved by her sweet and interest- 
ing work, of brilliant genius and classic taste-— 
Among her patrons she numbers many of the 
first men in the Union, some of whom, in addition 
to their subscriptions, have given her written testi- 
monials of their approbation of her captivating la- 
bors.—Among her subscribers are the names of. 
the late Chief Justice Marshall, the Vice President,’ 
Hon. Morgan Lewis, Bishop Onderdonk, and-oth- 
ers equally distinguished. 
The following, which we copy from the New 
York Star, will shew that.its good name has 
found its way across the Atlantic, and oxioriaa 
}praise from the lips of Royalty. 
“St. James’s Palace, May 26th, 1835. 

Sir Henry Wheatley presents his compliments 
to Miss Reid, and begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of her letter, dated April $0, and enclosing 
a little “Flower” for the Queen, which Sir Henry 
has not failed to submit to Her Majesty, who has 
directed him to assure Miss Reid, that the kimd 
feelings and expressions contained in her note, 
are not less gratifying to her majesty, than the 
little work which accompanies it.” 


The Passion Flower is printed. on beautiful fine 
paper, in clear bold type, is fancifully Goqund in 
red morocco and gilt; contains 96 pages, form~- 
ing 1152 pages in the year, and may be said only 
to be excelled in its mechanical execution, by - 
the chaste and splendid talents of its highly gifted 
editress. ; 


Subscriptions to the work, $5 per.annumy will . 
be received at this office and Prone fempatet 
to the publisher. 


The Gentlemen's Vaile *. “Mecum, of the 26 . 
September, contains a likeness of pee 
Girard, the assassin, who lately ; ‘he. 
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has en ng ving, | 











columns are to be chiefly filled with the matter 


1. That it will grow in any good soil chat will Coontryman’s Friend.” When wé dy: that ite| $d ins 
produce wheat, corn or tobacco. 





sketch of the acre the Citizen King and 








‘oyal party, inelading bis sons, at it the moment 
the infernal machine was discharged by Fieschi. 
‘These engravings are well executed, and must 
have occasioned considerable expense to the en- 
terprising proprietors. Such exertions to gratify 
public curiosity and cater for the taste of their 
teaders is worthy of all praise. 





SILK CULTURE. 
We are gratified to be able to lay the follow- 
ing postscript toa letter froma gentleman in 
Fredericksburg, Va., to his correspondent in this 
place, It affords the most pleasing evidence that 
the “impetus has been given to the ball of the re- 
volution,” in the old dominion, at least, which 


will go onward until those worn-out fields, which. 


‘bring so many sad recollections to the patriot’s 
heart in the south, shall have again been made 
to blossom as the rose. We glory in it: the an- 
ticipations which it unfolds to our view, penetrate 
us with feelings which we would not exchange 
for “much fine gold.” : 

“P. 8. Fredericksburg and its neighbourhood 
are quite awake to the importance of the silk 


business. Not less than 80,000 trees will be set 
out this fall.” 





The growing importance of the silk culture may 
be appreciated from the fact, that there are alrea- 
dy three able Journals published which are exclu- 
sively, devoted to it, and find support, and which 
if fidelity and talents are appreciated properly, are 
well supported. The Silk Culturist is published 
at Hartford, Connecticut, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Hartford County Silk Society. The 
Silk Manual, at Boston, edited by that distinguish- 
ed Agricultural writer, 7’. G. Fessenden, Esquire, 
and-the Silkworm, at Albany, New York, edited 
by-S. Blydenburgh, Esquire, also a gentleman 
celebrated for his agricultural writings. To say 
that each of those works are well cond ucted, is 
but fain? praise; for they are all distinguished 
by*theifsuperior ability and unflinching industry, 
anid deserve universal patronage. 





‘The editor of the Farmer and Gardener would 
call the attention of the owners of land, on the 
tide waters of this state, to the advertisement of 
shell lime, which will be found on another page. 
He is prepared io contract for the sale of 100,000 
bushels deliverable on any estate where there is 

a landing situated on navigable waters, not more 
then 7 ) miles | from Worton Point, Kent county, 
8 cents per bushel, as also for unburnt 
s at 4h cents por bushel, All orders for 
leas than 1000 bushels will be 

‘Letters upon the subject by 

post paid. 
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LIME AS A MANURE. 

The efficacy of this mineral asa manure, is be- 
ginning to excite very general attention. The 
success which has uniformly attended its appli- 
cation to almost all kinds of soils, extorts confes- 
sions of its utility from many who, until re- 
cently, had but little, if any faith in its meliora- 
ting powers. As there seems to be a universal 
desire to obtain information upon the subject of 
its specific virtues, we will endeavor to give 
something like an abstract view of them, and we 
know not how we can better effect our vbject, 
than by availing ourself of a condensation of 
the luminous paper upon the subject, submit- 
ted by Mr. Browne, of Derby, England, which 
may be found in the transactions of the society 
ofarts. He asserts: 


ist. That recent vegetables, as clover, laid on 
heaps and stratified with fresh lime, are quickly 
decomposed, even in a few days. The heat oc- 
casioned by the moisture of the vegetables unit- 
ing with the lime, he supposes, quickens the fer- 
mentation of the vegetable juices, and produces 
charcoal in consequence of combustion similar to 
that frequently produced in new hay stacks, 
which if any air be admitted burst into flame. 

2d. Lime for many months continues to attract 
moisture from the air or earth, which it deprives, 
he supposes, of carbonic acid, and then suffers it 
to exale again, as is seen on the plastered walls 
of new houses. On this account it must be ad- 
vantageous when mixed with dry or sandy soils, 
as it attracts moisture from the air above, or the 
earth beneath ; and this moisture is then observed 
by the lymphatics of the roots of vegetables. 

Sdly. By mixing /ime with clays it is believed 
to make them less cohesive; and thus to admit 
of their being easily penetrated by vegetable fibres. 

4thly. A mixture of lime with clay destroys 
its superabundancy of acid, if such exists, and by 
uniting with it converts it into gypsum. 

5thly. When lime is mixed with a compost of 
soil and manure, which is in the state of genera- 
ting nitrous acid, it arrests the acid as it forms, 
and produces a calcareous nitre, and thus prevents 
both its exhalation and its easy elutriation. 

And lastly, fresh lime destroys worms, snails, 
and other insects, with which it happens to come 
in contact, and with which almost every soil a- 
bounds, 


These are among the chemical effects of lime, 
and its practical operation, and beneficial results, 
in the increase of the quantities of the products 
of the earth, are equally as astonishing, as they 
are salutary. Lands which for years have yield- 
ed from 6 to 10 bushels of wheat, have, by the 
application of lime, the ploughing in of a single 
crop of clover, and a proper observance of the ro- 
tation system, been so far meliorated as to yield 
from 20 to 30 bushels of good heavy wheat to|© 


‘the-acre. With such facts before the eyes of |°F 


“landholders, within the reach of lime, we. would} 
ask, is there any apology for their permitting their 






soil to refeain longer impoverished? We broad. 
ly affirm that there is none—and we go further, 
and say, that those who reside within an accésaj- 
ble distance in the marl districts of tide water, 
will be guilty of culpable negligence, if they long- 
er omit to make a liberal application of it.  Shell- 
lime can be delivered on any estate lying on% 
navigable river or creek, not more than 70 miles 
from the place of procurement, for 8 cents a bush- 
el; and should any man begrudge such an outlay, 
when it is sure to bring him back two and three 
hundred per cent? We answer, certainly not. 





The American cattle show and fair at Paw- 
tuxet, Rhode Island, was held on Wednesday 
the 28th ultimo, and we are delighted to find 
among the premiums, the following: 
The Committee on Raw Silk and Mulberry 
Trees, beg leave toreport, having attended the ‘ 
duties assigned them—award to 
Lemuel Burgne, of Wickford, for 4000 Mul- 
berry Trees, Ist premium. 

Do. do, do. for 4900 skeinsof Sewing Silk, 
Ist premium, 

Do. do. do. for samples of Raw Silk, 1st. 
premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the Committee, 
S. KNIGHT. 

This is really doing things in earnest—4,000 
Mulberry trees, if planted as standard trees, will, 
at maturity, yield their enterprising owner anannu- 
al income rising $25,000. 

We make the subjoined extracts from the-no- 
tice of this exhibition from the Providence Jour- 
nal, and hope it may serve to stimulate agricul- 
turists to action, in the formation of societies in 
every county inthe Union, where there are none, 
And we are equally solicitous that the good luck 
of Mr. Burgne, in the Mulberry and silk culture, 
may serve to inspire a feeling of kindred emula- 
tion throughout the land. 


CatTLe SHow anp Fain.—We have only 
time to giveavery brief and general account of 
this agricultural festival, which took place at Paw- 
tuxet on Wednesday. The ploughing match was 
the part of the exhibition most worthy of atten- 
tion. Nine yoke of oxen were in the field, and 
they ploughed an eighth of an acre each. The 
yoke which came in soonest performed the work 
in twenty minutes, and none of the others varied 
more than five or six minutes from that time. 
They were all very fine oxen, though we thought 
three yoke were on the whole decidedly superics 
to the rest. 

The amount of neat stock entered was very 
small, and with the exception of one bull, and 
two — was of nothing more than an ordina- 

me vality. The bull referred to.is the,.property 

Ter com Moses Brown, ota, nat 
though only twenty-two months isa 

did enional. ht is said @ much finer lot 
Codd have been entered, had it not been for 
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the violent tain on Tuesday afternoon, the very 
time when they should have been entered. 
» Among the most interesting productions of the 
erts, was a Patent Straw Cutter invented by Mr. 
Benj. R. Greene, of Warwick. We have had 
considerable practical acquaintance with the va- 
of machines which have been used for cut- 
ting fodder, pnd consider this a very great im- 
provement on them all. We intend to give a 
articular description of it another time. There 
were avariety of carpets and rugs of household 
menufacture, some of them of very heavy fabric 
and brilliant colors. One of the neatest articles 
which we saw, however, was some cocoanut shell 
ladles with curled maple bandles set, some into 
silver and some into Britannia sockets, having 
also either a silver or Britannia rim around the 
edge. Another pretty thing was a tastefully 
wrought shell work box; and there was some 
fancy work bags ornamented with beads and 
melon seeds that attracted much attention.— 
There was also there, air beds and cushions made 
of India Rubber cloth, and India Rubber gar- 
ments of various descriptions, and some good 
specimens of flannel and other cloths of house- 
hold manufacture. 
pared for making the Merino cloth, was to us 
quite a novelty. Among the otlier fine things 
we saw we would not forget to mention an Otto- 
man most beautifully embroidered. 

The products of the Dairy were very fine.— 
There were numerous lots of butter and all of 
them of excellent quality. The variety of cheese 
was not so great, but the specimens presented 
were very good. 

Many of these fine things were at length put 
under the hammer of Martin StopparbD, our ac- 
complished Auctioneer,who made purchasers feel 
so rich and put them in such good humour with 
themselves, that we verily believe if his time and 
goods had held out he would have drained half 
the people present of their entire estates. 

The day was fine and the crowd of spectators 
was much greater than has ever attended the ex- 
hibition before. 





ECONOMY AND COMFORT. 

As the season has arrived when every proprie- 
tor must procure shoes for his slaves, we think it 
not amiss to publish the fullowing recipe for mak- 
ing an elastic paste with which to saturate them. 
The tendency of which is, first, to make them 
perfectly water-proof; secondly, to make them 
last as long again as they would without its use, 
and thirdly, to make the hardest leather soft and 
pliant, and, therefore, more easy and comfort- 
able to the feet. We have said that it will make 


» the leather “ perfectly water-proof,’ and in so 


saying we speak from experience, having gunned 
in a pair of boots saturated with this mixture for 
years from early dawn, till near night, day in and 
i day.out, during each return of the woodcock sea- 
peony the better part of which time, we were half 


| Kriee deep ig mud” and water, and came out with 


sat ® 


|] ofr stockings es dry as when. we entered. the wil- 





A quantity of fine wool pre-. 


low bottom. The following proportions will an- 
swer for 50 pair of shoes. 

Take 3 oz.Gum Elastic, cut it up into fine 
shreds, put it into a gallon jug, add to it $ quarts 


the gum will have been dissolved, and the paste 
fit for use. Stir before using, then rub the uppers 
and soles of the boots or shoes well with it, three 
or four different times, before the fire, whilever 
‘the leather will absorb it. The degree of com- 
fort which this mixture will ensure to the wearer 
of heavy shoes or boots, can only be realized on 
trial. It might be used with an equally good ef- 
fect upon the harness and gearing of work horses, 
and we have no doubt would make one pair last 
as long as two. 

Having yiven this recipe, we feel it due to can- 
dor to say that the merit of its discovery belongs 
to Mr. Gideon B. Smith, of this city. 


Exchanges—Editors of papers with whom we 
exchange, who do not receive our next and suc- 
ceeding numbers, will please discontinue theirs. 





ENGLISH HOGS. 


The following description of English hogs, 
which we copy from the last American edition of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, will be found to 
possess interest. 


The Berkshire is a small boned breed and dis- 
posed to fatten quickly. It is the sort mostly 
fattened at the distilleries, and is good either for 
pork or bacon. 

The Chinese breed, the size of which is small, 
and the flesh delicate, is to be met with in every 
country. It is the best adapted for using as pork, 
butis seldom cured into bacon, being too small 
for that purpose. 

The Gloucestershire breed, which Mr. Marshall 
supposes to have been formerly the prevailing 
breed of the Island, is large, but ill formed. Its 
color in general is white. It is a very unprofita- 
ble sort, and is chiefly confined to the Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire and the west of Devonshire. 

The Hampshire breed is very large, but not so 
compact as the Berkshire. They are white, well 
disposed to fatten, and come up to a great weight 
when properly managed. 

The Herefordshire isa large useful breed, but 
not by any means superior to either the Berkshire 
or Hampshire. 

The Rudgwick breed,so called from a town of 
that name in Essex, on the confines of Surrey, is 
supposed by Mr. Middleton to be the largest in the 
Island ; feeding to an extraordinary size, and, at 
two years old, weighing nearly double or treble 
the weight of other sorts of hogs at that age. 

The Northampton breed, which are reared 
chiefly in that county, are of a large size, but they 
do not fatten very kindly. The breed of Shrop- 
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oe is nearly similar to that of Northampton-|j 
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ford, called the seer-spots eben Neneh Tier 
are Vv prolific, well disposed to fatten, 
staining nearly twice the size and weight of other 


of Seneca oil, let it stand three or four days when j hogs 





DIRECTIONS ae 
For planting the Gama Grass scot, colinetiag 
the grass, and curing the hay. ds 
In the first place you muat get your seed into 
a vessel, add to an ounce of it, 2 gills of soot, 
pour thereon a quart of boiling water, let the seed 
soak 48 hours, then drain and roll it:in plaster, 
when it will be fitfor planting. Manure.the 
ground well, with a compost consisting of « 
parts of ashes, loam and stable manure, or vege- 
table mould from the woods, marsh mud and lime; 
plough it in well, harrow and pulverize finely, 
then make your drills one inch deep, 18 inches .a- 
part, and plant your seed the same distance asun- 
der. They will come up in afew weeks, say two 
or three, and when u they must be kept clean of 
weeds, and the pale stirred two or times 
during the season. If you plant but a small por~ 
tion of seed, and desire to enlarge your stock 
of grass through that means, don’t cut your grass, 
let it go to seed, and when the seed are ripening, 
you must be careful to go into your every 
a and pick them off the rae as on- 
ripen one or two at a time, and unless carefully 
Vetched will drop off and be lost. ‘tein 
Early in the spring of the 2d year, subdivide 
and transplant, and so each year until you have 
sufficient ground set out. Each plant will make 
ten or twelve offsets the first year, and twice that 
number the succeeding one. ; se 
If planted as soon as the frost is out of the 
gouys ,it will be fit to cut the first-year by the 
Ist a June; encceoding years from two to four 
weeks sooner, and will bear cutting every. $0 
for hay, and every 15 days tor aeilie fay ig 
yielded 300,000 Ibs. of green grass to the acre. 
After each cutting, the earth should. be stitred, 
and receive a slight top dressing of leached 
The grass cut in the morning may be pul” 
stack in the afternoon; in stackings take, ~ 
nately, a layer of oats, wheat or ryé.straw, and 
then a layer of the Gama Grass, then sprinkle 
with salt, &c. until your stack. is ; 






by this means you not only effectuallyjeuse.your 
Cini Grass, but convert your straw into @ sub- 
stance equally as acceptable to your stock as the 
best hay. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr.» 
Seedsman, Baltimore. 

P. 8. An ounce of seed, which contains 260 
kernels, will by being planted and subdivided 
three seasons in succession, enable the culturist to 
set out a meadow of upwards of 584 acres, which 
will last him 70 years.. see 


Large Onions—The Maryland Gazette of the 
17th instant ty Eby have now: in our office 
Se ed orate ea 
sown in y. Mr. Wm... o s 

sty, Pennsylvania, Bristol Township,,weigh- 





Their size.is small ; their form 





/They are-hardy and fatten to'a' good 





The eving-tailed bree, ate not very numerous, 5 








[For the Farmer and Gardener. ] 
. Saint Mary’s county, Md. Sept. 15th, 1835. 
Mr. E. P. Roberts, 


Sin—I perceive in the 18th No. of the Far- 
quer and Gardener, you express a desire that “some 
one of the many gentlemen who have sown Gama 
grase in this quarter, should communicate how it 
stands our climate.” 1 have tried upon a limited 
‘scale, but the result has been such as to enable 
me, I think, to respond to your desire with a high 

ree of confidence in the correctness of my con- 
clusions. 1n the spring of 1834, | had the favour 
to receive from a friend, a very small package of 
seed, (but too late from some miscarriage in its 
transmission for successful propagation) and on 
the 19th April, 1 planted them in my garden, 18 
inches apart to the number of about a dozen.— 
Four only came up, which, however, grew well 
during the summer without once watering, not- 
withstanding the unusual drought, and without 
manuring or any particular attention. Indeed, | 
had no very exalted ideas of its value upon high 
land, and I noticed it but litle. I observed, how- 
ever, that it was eaten down once or twice during 
the latter part of summer by horses accidentally 
gettin loose in the garden, and once during fall 
—s0 that when the frosts of winter came, it was 
not more than $ or 4 inches high. Thus it neith- 
er had any natural covering of its own, nor did I 
it the least artificial protection. The situa- 

ion was flat and entirely exposed to the northern 
blasts, and the severity of winter. The continu- 
ance and intensity of the cold of last winter have 
scarcely a parallel in this climate, within the pe- 
riod of the last century. On 31st March last, I 
took up the plants, with the view to transplanting, 
and I found that they had not only passed the se- 
verity of the winter unscathed and unhurt, but in- 
dicated an extraordinary degree of fruitfulness, 
health and vigor. Having subdivided the plants, 
I found that I had more than 40 offsets or branches 
with a root to each, and some 12 or 15 without— 
all of which 1 planted, and I have now 41 plants 
living, some of which would give from 20 to 
25 plants or offsets each. The summer of 
1834 being one of unusual drought, the seed hav- 
ing been sown too late in the spring to give the 
plants the advantage of the vigor of an early 
rowth, and yet having expanded and increased 
umber, more than ten-fold, and the winter ful- 

ying being characterized by a severity not like- 
ly to exceeded, and the plants naked and en- 
firely exposed, and yet not in the least affected, 
there seems to be no question that the Gama 
grass will stand any contingency of season likely 
to occur in this climate, and so far the object as 
indicated by your desire seems to be met. But 
80 conclusive are my convictions, not only of its 
ty to resist the droughts of our summers and 

' the severity of our winters, but also of its incom- 
parable value as an article of provender, that I 
Caninot forego this occasion to press it upon the 
eitention of all who have an acre of land for agri- 
 Giiltural purposés. On the 29th of March, of the 
[transplanted the offsets as subdivi- 
* number above stated, about 18 inches 


ndy whd of very moderate fertility, but 
Gaee sik ay ice of air Rite 


selected for this purpose a hard piece of 
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revious results had been highly satisfactory, 
yet I was disposed to subject it to still further 
trials and hardships, that I might not be exposed 
to disappointment in the event of my introducing 
it into the plantation crops. I accordingly paid 
no more attention to it until June, when J hoed 
it and cleaned it of grass and weeds. It was evi- 
dent that it suffered materially from this neglect, 
and to it J attribute the loss of most of the plants 
which were inserted without a root. In a short 
time I cut it, then about 15 inches high, with the 
expectation of its causing it to branch the more. 
I do not know that it had the effect. In a few 
days | perceived its growth to be so rapid that it 
arrested my attention, and I slightly manured it 
with tobacco stalks. I again cut iton the 24th 
July, with the same view, it being about 16 to 17 
inches high. It was now apparent to me that it 
possessed a recuperative power after cutting, and 
rapidity of growth far exceeding any other plant 
in the whole vegetable kingdom which ever came 
under my notice. On tke 8th of August, I again 
cut it,15 days intervening only since the last ante- 
cedent cutting, and I found its growth greater 
both in height and bulk than before—and during 
the whole of which time it had not the advantage 
of a single shower of rain. Being now fully sat- 
isfied of its incalculable importance, especially to 
the tobacco growing counties of Maryland, I de- 
termined to cut it no more, and permit it to run 
to seed with the view of increasing my stock as 
wel! by the seed as by the offsetts. But few of 
the plants have as yet produced seed, and I find 
great difliculty in securing those which have been 
matured. They ripen singly, and either drop and 
are lost in the earth, or are taken by birds. My 
limited experience justifies the following conclu- 
sions :—That it will grow in any good soil that 
will produce wheat, corn or tobacco—that the pe- 
culiarities and vicissitudes of our climate do not 
materially affect it—that its growth is so rapid it 
may be cut every 15 days from the middle of 
May until frost, and at that age it makes better 
and more delicate hay than when suffered to 
stand longer, and is the best hay I ever saw, re- 
sembling in odour the finest cured corn blades— 
that itis more easily cured than any other hay, in 
consequence of its containing but little succulence 
and less woody fibre—that it is preferred by 
stock to any other cure] hay—and that, for the 
purpose of soiling and feeding green, which with 
ys is so desirable during the summer months, af- 
ter the first crop of clover fails, which is general- 
ly about the 10th of June, there is no grass to be 
compared to it. With regard to the quantity to 
be produced to the acre, I can of course form no 
conclusive estimate from my own experience.— 
But enough has been developed to convince me 
that more gama grass hay may be produced on an 
acre of highly improved land than can be obtain- 
ed from six times the quantity equally improved, 
in any other description of hay that I have ever 
observed. 
Agricola, a very intelligent writer of Alabama, 
and who has perhaps, more experience in this 
than any other individual in the United 
Svatae, says, “! am assured in this climate, (Al- 
abama) that planted 18 inches from plant to plant, 
and cut at every 15 days growth, beginning the 
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[October 13, 1885 
be found yielding 300,000 Ibs, of green hay per 
acre.” He farther states, that he bes cured itata 
loss of less than one half. But say iat one third 
of that quantity can be produced, and that it may 
be cured with no more Joss, you then have 100. 
000. lbs. of green hay, or 50,000 of dry, equal to 
25 tons per acre. This seems to be an-extraor- 
dinary product; and so it is. But when it is re- 
collected, as my own experience jusiifies, that it 
may be cut every 15 days from the 15th of May, 
to the last of October, from 14 to 18 inches high, 
and much thicker than clover, scepticism gives 
way. But it is said, that so long a time is requir- 
ed to establish a meadow, and so much atten- 
tion requisite, that but few have sufiicient patienee 
to susiain @-hope so long deferred, and that the 
advantage, however great, is too remote. ‘T'o this 
objection, truly suicidal in itself, and which, un- 
fortunately, is too common in maiters appertain- 
ing to africultural improvement, | reply that the 
instances are rare indeed, in which our condition 
in life is materially improved without patience, 
perseverance and toil. If such a principle had 
influence, generally the determinations of man— 
if education had been stayed because of the slow 
and almost imperceptible steps with which it ad- 
vances to successful accomplishment, what would 
now have been the state of the world; its moral 
and social condition ?—where those vast and exe 
traordinary developments, in the arts and sciences 
as applicable to the uses and purposes of men ?— 
all, all enshrouded in the dark and hopeless 
clouds of chaos. But let us see what is the delay 
attendant upon the establishment of an acre of 
gama. We will suppose that seed may be ob- 
tained by as many as are disposed to make the 
experiment to raise 20 plants—at the close of the 
first year, you will have, as has been shown by 
experience, ten for one, equal to 200, at the close 
of the 2d year 20 for 1, equal to 4000, and at the 
close of the $d year, in the same ratio, 80,000, 
enough to establish, at 18 inches apart, which 
seems now to be the distance preferred by Agri- 
cola, between 4 and 5 acres of meadow—more 
than would be necessary for any plantation in the 
state. In the Ist year of final planting out, which 
would be the 4th from the beginning, you would 
realize, as has been shown by the experience of 
Win. B. Meares, Esq., of N. Carolina, 63,000 Ibe. 
of green hay per acre. See 15 vol. A. Farmer.— 
The 5th and 6th years will complete the meadow, 
and leave it without further care, except occasion- 
al manuring, and it is found to benefit by manure 
to the same extent of other grasses, at which time 
it will be found producing at least the quantity as 
suggested by me above. Mr. Magoffin, of Alaba- 
ma, informs us that he has actually made at the 
rate of 90 tons of green hay per acre in one year 
—and he believes, that $00,000 lbs. may be pro- 
duced. See A. Farmer, 13 vol. The result of 
the experiment of Dr. Hardeman, of Missouri, is 
still more flattering. See A. Farmer, vol. 8. But 
it is unnecessary to quote farther. Of the im- 
mense value of this grass upon dry land, there 
cannot be a question. So much for the delay— 
and if 100 seed could be obtained the first year, 
one year would be saved in the establishment of 
an acre, Let us now see the labor: ‘Ihe first 
year the care of 20 plants would not 
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whole would not oceupy the space of 25 feet 
square. The next year’s work would be some- 
thing—but all who have planted an acre of tobac- 
co know that it would not take the hands on 
the smallest plantation two hours to plant 4000, 
and as regards the subsequent culture for the year, 
and the preparation of the ground, as the plants 
would occupy less than the fourth of an acre, 
they can also form an accurate idea. The work 
of the 4th year, the year on which the plants 
would be set out for final standing, would be the 
only labour of consequence. It would take about 
18,000* plants per acre, and would probably oc- 
cupy @ day, and in the same ratio if the 5 acres 
should be planted, which would be unnecessary, 
unless near a city where the surplus would com- 
manda market. It would then require occasional 
stirring and hoeing, to keep down weeds and 
grass, for the next two years only. ‘Thus it will 
be seen that the delay is not much greater than in 
establishing a timothy meadow, wien you reflect 
upon the time occupied in clearing, ditching and 
preparation, and generally two years after sow- 
ing before you realize a crop. But what is the 
delay compared with the value of the improve- 
ment? An acre of land near a city, producing 
25 tons at $15 per ton, would give $375—de- 
duct $75 for cutting, interest in the previous va- 
lue of the land, &c. and you have the interest an- 
nually on a capital of $5000. Will it be said then, 
that when your acre of land, worth but $109, is 
made in five or six years to give you the product 
of a capital of $5000, you are not requited for all 
your delay and labour? But my remarks are 


- principally intended for the lower counties of 


Maryland, where grass is scarce. An acre set in 
gama, would not be worth any thing like that 
sum, but when its various advantages are consid- 
ered in reference to the saving of corn, improve- 
ment of stock, &c., is there a planter who will 
not say that it would be worth $500 at the least? 
is there any other mode by which an acre of land 
in the same period of time, can be improved in 
value to the same extent? Let me then urge up- 
on every planter and farmer, the necessity of im- 
mediate action if they can get but a single plant 
to begin with.t Let them not flatter themselves, 
that the day is not distant when they will be en- 
abled to procure seed suflicient to establish a 
meadow atonce. The difficulty in saving seed 
is so great as to preclude the idea. If they then 
desire a meadow it must be raised in the man- 
ner I have indicated, or not atall. I hope I have 
shown that the delay and labor are not to be mea- 
sured by the beriefit conferred ; and most sincere- 
ly do I trust that the day is not distant, when it 
will not only be found gracing some proud spot 
in. every lordly manor, but also, that its gracefully 
hanging blades will be seen decorating some mo- 
dest square in the plat of the more humble cotta- 
r. 

I will take occasion before closing this com- 
munication, to make a remark upon a regret which 
ou expressed, that I had withheld from the pub- 
ic, my proper name in my remarks over the sig- 
nature of Silenus—when | had the pleasure to see 


[Mote by the editor of the Parmer & Gardener. 
*The exact number is, 19,360. 
TThe seed may be obtained of R. Sinclair, Jr., 
Seedeman, Light street, Baltimore. © ~~ °° ' 





you last spring, in interchanging some views up- 


and political economist, and upon which you have 
since given a most able and interesting paper, re- 
plete with wisdom and humanity, you will recol- 
lect that you intimated a desire to have an article 
from me on: the same subject. I, however, ex- 
pressed my repugnance at appearing at all in a 
public print, upon topics which I felt the sincerest 
conviction, of my necessity for information rath- 
er than a capacity to impart it; and little did J 
think that in so short a time, I should be found 
in a position so new and unexpected. But whilst 
I was not physically bound hand and foot, my 
fate was not altogether unlike that of him whose 
name J bore, for | was encircled by a moral chord 
still more potent. You wrote me a note—civil 
and courteous—civility and courtesy claimed a 
notice—-I gave it-—but while yielding to this mo- 
ral compulsion, I could not still forego my repug- 
nance, and I took Silenus’ garb and wore it. This 
repugnance | must yet indulge, and you will 
hereafter recognize me, as now, under the more 


humble name of MELIBZUS. 





[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 
No. HL. 
Manacement or Cartte. 

Mir. Roberts—My last paper gave some of my 
general rules, on the effect of procuring the high- 
est degree of health possible, in animals, especial- 
ly of the cow kind, as a means, and what | am 
compelled to view, as the safest, of producing 


and keeping up a fattening disposition, as also of 


producing the happiest growth, as regards size 
and form. 

I once had a neighbour, whose stable and cow 
yard, would have produced no bad shewing, for 
the shop of a country apothecary. Ilis horns 
for drenching, and pipes for clystering, made a 
most formidable appearance—his kegs of antimony, 
salt-petre, Sulphur and sa/ts, with a hundred more 
preparations of the shop, would have alarmed 
“Doctor Hornbook” himself, but notwithstanding 
his pestle and mortar was eternally going, he was 
continually losing by sickness and death, a fine, 
and sometimes fat cow, horse, or ox. Well sav- 
ed food, good sall, and pure water, are the most 
important medical preparations, for the animal 
world, while the salutary qualities of the first, and 
its capacity to yield nutriment, may be increased 
by chaffening and steaming. The first process 
Jeaves it less a labour to the animal to fill them- 
selves, and the last less laborious on the s/omach, 
and animal functions. Partial fermentation, pre- 
pares many substances for the last result, and cer- 
tainly is productive of high animal health. But 
here nature is again simply assisted—while the 
effect produced, is not obesity as a disease, but a 
healthy accumulation of sound animal flesh. Ju- 
diciously muring food, undoubtedly gives a great 
advantage in producing a fattening propensity.— 
The dry retains in the stomach, the more 
or succulent, until all is extracted that can, be ob- 
tained, and the organs of digestion are not excit- 
ed to that action, that is termed looseness, or purg- 
ing. A sufficiency of salt, is one of nature’s great 
aidets of digestion, and stimulants to consume 
food, It ought to be given of the purest. kind— 
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judicious, ‘especially the milch cow, as the 
evidently highly aabodpiitle of the effects ore 4 
heating. Exposure to severe weather, either « 

or wet, their own appearance and actions, at such 
times, tell plainly, is to them destructive, and thé 
prodigious difference in the quantity of food ye 
quired, that experience has proved to be necess: 

to preserve, in even living order, leaves nothir 
necessary to say on that part of the subject. 

But it may be necessary to remark, that nature. 
never intended them for a stove room. Pure air, 
and a circulating atmosphere, are to them essen- 
tial, and although they can do better in the ab« 
sence of both, than the rational animal, yet we 
have evidently found the ravages of the “Malaria,” 
even in the animal world. In hot weather, the 
cow kind in southern climates, especially, seek 
the top of an elevated dry ridge for a place.of re- 
pose, and for the night. 

In the management of catile, especially in 
“soiling,” a separation of the different grades, 
seem to be necessary and judicious. The strong 
will injure the weak, and deprive. them of their 
just quantity of food, A regular and sufficient 
supply is absolutely necesssry in this process, 
not only as regards the health of the animal, but 
economy in keeping—and consequently advan- 
tageous to the profits of the farmer or grazier. 

One fact may be observed in soiling” cattle, 
that I think worthy of strict observation. Cattle 
turned on pastures, will roam over hundreds of 
acres, selecting the youngest, tenderest, and con 
sequently least nutritive growth of grass, to fill 
themselves. If the grass is carried to them, th 
eat with equal apparent pleasure and avidity, but 
poh ester profit to themselves and the 
that which has arrived at maturity, consequently 
affording more nutrition, and sailor elie salutary. 
Governed by those ideas, which J view as fair re- 
sults, | have endeavoured to fall on, and pu 
a system of “soiling” cattle in the latitude of $2° 
and I am assured, that I have not only su ex 
but that my cattle surpass, in every ired 
quality, those of my neighbours which rogmat 
large. I lose none from disease—none 
has pg disappear. {lose no time in roams - 
ing alter them—they outgrow my neighbotrs, 
certainly, and fatten Lind y-—-wbile in the all im- 
portant item of “Arator’s” gold dust, lam, almost, 
an incredible gainer—over those who pursue the 
“old beaten track.” Ihave endeavoured to fall 
upon a system that every man who cultivates land 
may pursue, that is, if he views as 1 do, the at- 
cumulation of manure, one of the greatest, if not 
the most interesting objects of the planter, and I 
have endeavoured to make the ‘wo go 
“hand in hand” —not only in their value produced, 
but in being effected with the least possible labor, 
or appropriation of time. Ata leisure 
[ will give it to the columns of the Farmer sad 
Gardener, and if it but suggest any thing, that 
may tend to bring both systems to a greater per- 
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{From the Hagerstown Torch Light.) 
CLOVER MANURE FOR WHEAT. 

The wheat crop is the most important of all 
to the farmer. A man who has one hun- 
dred acres of cleared land of common quality 
to raise on an average, one thousand bushels 
merchantable wheat, and rye, corn, oats anc po- 
tatoes sufficient to defray the expenses of carrying 
on the farming. The wheat crop should always 

be clear gain. 
Don’t startle at this farmer. A man who has 
a farm of one hundred acres of cleared land can 
early put forty acres of it in wheat; and if the 
Ind be in order as it should be, and as every far- 
mer may have it, every acre of the forty will give 
twenty-five bushels, amounting altogether to one 
thousand bushels. I shall now show how land 
must be farmed, in order to produce in this way. 
Never break your land before harvest and stir it 
after as is customary with many farmers. Much 
ing impoverish land, and is productive of 
od effects. Your wheat ground must be 
set in clover, and broke up after harvest 
with. horses, when the seed in the clover is 
‘By thus turning clover down after harvest, 
w seed is ripe, it will never miss coming 

80 


By the spring, which is frequently the case 
Re wn in the spring with secd. You also 
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save between forty and fifty dollars worth of seed 
annually, which it would take to sow your ground. 
When the clover is ploughed down after harvest, 
before you seed the field, harrow it lightly the 
way you have ploughed i, in order to level the 
and prevent seed from rolling between 

e furrows, and coming up in rows. Never 
your seed in with shovels, nor harrow it 

across the ploughing when you have turned 
down clover after harvest, lest you raise the clo- 
ver, but always harrow it in by twice harrowing 
with light harrows the way you have broken up 
your ground. . Many farmers have ploughed down 
glover once, and finding that the crop was not 
‘bettered by it, but injured as they believed, have 
er attempted it again. This is almost invaria- 
the case the first time clover is ploughed 
afler harvest, especially if the fall be dry 

and the winter frigid and close. In turning clo- 
werdown you must necessarily plough the ground 
lad the first time you turn up the clay, 
oon unmixed with manure of any sort on 


* the top, is in a bad state to sow wheat on. The 
wheat after time will sprout and come pp, 
bat will yellow and very spindling. Its 
roots after some time will get down a the 
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want of moisture a great deal of wheat will dwin- 
dle away and die. The unrotted clover below 
will keep the ground wet and springy, so that 
the frost will injure the wheat not alitle.* But 
when the clover is twice ploughed down, the bad 
effects to the wheat crop arising from unrotted 
clover are not experienced. You then turn up 
the clover from below, which was ploughed 
down before and which is a manure on the top.— 
The seed sown on it now springs up directly, and 
before winter sets in has taken deep root. The 
clover now turned down rots very soon in conse- 
quence of the rotten clover turned up, which as 
manure always keeps the ground moist, however 
dry the fall. You may now go on farming in 
this way : every time you turn up a coat of clover 
turn down one, and your wheat crop will never 
fail until your land becomes so rich that yon will 
have to reduce it with corn. 

1 was pleased with the above suggestions, and 
I think it worthy the consideration of the farmer. 
We all know the fertilizing properties of clover, 
and that when mixed with the soil it is extreme- 
ly congenial to the growth of wheat and corn. A 
good cvat of it, well ploughed in, is better calcu- 
lated to give an ample yield than a covering of 
stable yard manure. Its large, rank and thick 
growth is likewise extremely beneficial to a suc- 
ceeding crop in another point of view. It occu- 
pies the whole surface of the ground, and prevents 
the grasses and weeds from growing, so that clo- 
ver well turned in, leaves the ground clear and un- 
occupied by the roots of other plants which inter- 
fere with the growth of wheat. In this respect 
wheat is a remarkable plant, it will not thrive in- 
termixed with any thing else ; it must occupy the 
ground alone. But whether ripe clover plough- 
ed in would seed the ground so as to give a suc- 
ceeding crop of it, I will not undertake to give an 
opinion.— Columbus Sentinel. «fe 





[* Nolte by the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

This objection and difficulty, if they exist, 
which we doubt, may be obviated by ploughing 
less deeply, or by top dressing the clover lay 
with lime, which will promote so rapid a decom- 
position of the vegetable matter turned in, as to 
convert it at once into an active fertilizing agent.] 








Crors.—-We rejoice to learn by the Charles- 
ton Mercury, that the late gale has not inflicted as 
much damage upon our planters as was apprehend- 
ed. The weather since has been an Indian summer 
calm, of a delicious temperature, sunny by day, 
bracingly cool at night, and as favorable as possi- 
ble for the maturing and harvesting of the crop. 

A letter from Beaufort of the 26th ult., receiv- 
ed at Charleston, states that the crops are gene- 
rally good—and the prospects of the Sea Island 
Cotton planters much better than they were at 
this time last year. 


In Missouri, the editor of the Bowling Gréen| 
Journal; says that he has never seenas fine crops | 


of corn’as there are this yeaf throughout the 
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whole country. Every where, both in high and 
low lands, in the prairie and the wood lands, the 
grain is fine, and quantity abundant. Owing to 
this cause, pork will doubtless be better, and of 
greater quantity, than it has been in former sea- 
sons. He states further that the Tobacco erop 
has been gathered. The yield has been very 
large this year, and he believes has been general- 
ly housed, without any injnry from the frost. 





Tosacco crops.—We have no_ recollection 
of such a long series of weather at this period of 
the year, in which Planters have been kept in so 
comstant a state of anxiety for the fate of their 
crops. The unusual coolness of the summer has 
retarded the growth and maturing of tobacco to 
such an extent, that but a very small portion was 
ready to house, before strong indications of frost 
threatened the whole with destruction. For two 
or three weeks they have been kept in this pos- 
ture ; temperature verging so near a black frost 
that each night was apprehended as fatal, and the 
day so cool that very little of the crop was fit for 
the knife. Several light white frosts have occur- 
red, and on Monday morning ice was formed in 
our gutters, but a light wind fortunately prevailed 
and the injury proved not to be extensive: More 
than half the crop is yet in the field—and we ré} 
gret to add, that even if the weather should allow 
this to be saved, the crop of tobacco in Maryland 
will be short—owing in great measure to the 
coolness of the latter portion of summer, during 
which its growth is usually very rapid. 

The Crop of Corn, in this neighbourhood nev- 
er was better.—Annapolis, Md. Republican. 





The corn crops in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more are remarkably fine. * 





The Corn Crop—Most of our farmers have 
gathered their fodder from their corn, and the 
eye can now discern the extent of the corn yield. 
It is very plain. that the crop is no way better 
than it was last year, ifas good—on light san- 
dy lands the corn is infinitely better than on the 
stiff clay lands, showing that the deficiency has 
been occasioned by the unusual coldness of the 
season.— Centreville Times. 


The Lynchburg Virginian of the 18th inst., 
says, we have already announced that the recent 
severe frosts have been very destructive to the 
growing crops of Tobacco in this section of the 
country, though we are not able to estimate, with 
any thing like precision, the extent of the dam- 
age. A large quantity, that escaped the frost, was 
cut green, and from that circumstance, as well as 
the inauspiciousness of the season for curing, the 
quality of the next crop must necessarily be very 
inferior. ; 

The last Danville Reporter says, that the frost 
in that vicinity was very severve, “Neagly all 
the tobacco that had been cut was destroyed— 
estimated at one-third of the entire crop,” 

The Fincastle Democrat informs. us; that; in 
that section, a large quantity of tobacco has: been 
lost. The corn crop hag also suffered... It says— 





“The loss is believed tobe more general and 























gféster than has been prodticed by frosts in this 


region of country for many years.” 








Foreicn ABSTRACT. 

London dates to the 20th August inclusive, 
have been received. 

France.—--The bill imposing restrictions upon 
the press in France, has passed the Chamber of 
Deputies ; thus ends the farce of the great revo- 
lution of “three days.” 

Great Britain.—The, corporations reform bill, 
has. passed the House of Lords so “ despoiled of 
its fair proportions” by the amendments of the to- 
ries, that its best and most intimate friends scarce- 
ly knew it when it was returned to the house 
of Commons. 

From Spain, there is-nothing satisfactory: the 
queen’s government was evidently too weak for 
the exigencies of the times, and without foreign 
aid cannot put down the insurrection. 


Later from France.—Advices from Havre to 
the 2d Sept. have been received; but the news 
from France, in reality do not amount to any 
thing. 

Spain—Matters look more disastrous for the 
cause of the queen, and it is said that in the strug- 
gle of contending factions the government of the 
queen is shaken. Gen. Llander, the great constitu- 
tional chief is suspected of Carlism. The liberals 
insist upon the suppression of all convents, a re- 
duction of the number of bishops and church dig- 
nitaries, the abolition of tithes, and the applica- 
tion of convent lands to the wants of the govern- 
ment. 

England—The new bill proposed by lurd Mel- 
bourne for the preservation of the peace in Ireland, 
was rejected in the house of Lords by a vote of 
51 to 39. The Duke of Cumberland had been 
summoned before the House of Lords to explain 
his connection with the Orange lodges. 

Still later from Spain.—Captain Hartshorn, 
of the ship Empress. which arrived at New York 
on Saturday morning from Malaga and Gibraltar, 
in 28 days from the latter place, states that a er- 
volution broke out in the provinces of Andalusia 
Seville, Malaga and Grenada, on 23d and 24th 
of August, and that the Constitution of 1812 was 
proclaimed. All the Friars at Malaga were im- 
prisoned on the 23d, and a number of them kill- 
ed or wounded. The troops were put down, and 
all that were notin favor of the new Constitution, 
were either shot or imprisoned. There was 
great joy and illuminations throughout the place 
when Captain H. left, and things were getting 
quiet. 





MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SaTurDay, Oct. $, 1835. 

'. Ata regular meeting of the Maryland Horti- 

cultural Society this day, John Schmidt and 
Thomas Smith, Esqrs. were elected as members 
of the Society, The following articles were ex- 
hibited viz: 

By Mr. Peter Nante, 5 long orange carrote, 
and two bunches yellow Spanish Radishes. 

By Mr. Francis D. McHenry, one peck seed- 


ling Onions, measuring 11 5-8 inches circumfer- S 


ence. 
Mr. Hogh Dowling, 5 cucumbers and a 
von fine Punkin. * ae 








By Robt. ‘H. Goldsborough, of ‘the’ Eastern 
Shore, eight fine brown Buisse Pears. 

By Dr. Sam] McCulloh, a fine specimen: of 
Seckel Pears. 

By Mr. Henry Didier, the following Dahlias, 
viz: Agripina, Groombridges Alba, Queen of the 
Whites, Golconda, and Granta. 

By Gideon B. Smithy, a fine collection of seed- 
ling Dablias. 

By Mr. Francis D. McHenry, six varieties of 
Dablias. 

By Robert Sinelair, Jr. 4 varieties of Dahlias. 

By John Feast, 21 varieties of fine Dahlias. 

By Saml. Feast, 106 varieties of Dahlias. 

At 12 o’clock, the Committee awarded the 
weekly premium to Mr. Peter Nante, for his fine 
Orange Carrots. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor Sec’y. 
CONTENTS OF TilIS NUMBER. — 

Notices—of the Silk Manual—of the Cattle Fair and 
Sale—of ‘Common Sense” on soiling—of Melibeeus and 
Gama Grass--of the Countryman’s Friend—of the Pas- 
sion Flower—of the Gentleman’s Vade Mecum—of the 
prospect of the Silk Culture and certain works devoted 
thereto—of lime for sale—Remarks on the fertilizing pro- 
perties of Lime—of the Pawtuxet Cattle Show—Economy 
and comfort, or a water-proof paste—Notice to editors 
with whom we exchange—description of nine breeds of 
hoge—directions for planting the gama grass seed —large 
onions—Melibeus’ interesting experiments on the culture 
of the gama grass—‘‘Common Sense’’ on the management 
of cattle—Mode of rearing Calves—Clover as a manure 
for wheat, with a note by the editor—Crops—accounts of 
—Foreign Abstract— Proceedings of the Horticultural So- 
ciety — Prices Current—Advertisements. 


CHOICE DOUBLE LARK SPUR SEED. 


Se The subscriber offers for sale, 

= put up in packets of 124 cts. each, 
the most beautiful Delphinium A- 
jacis fl. Pleno, ever flowered in this 
country. The seed was n 
" the present season, and this splen- 











experienced horticulturist of whom 

iets :; the seed was procured: “The 
trusses of flowers are above a foot in length, on a stately 
stem of near threo feet, are as double as roses ; in fact they 
more resemble Hyacinths, and combine every sliade of co- 
lor from the darkest purple to the most delicate lilac, and 
from the most beautiful pink to snowy white, with eme- 
rald green centres ; but in order to have them of this rich 
description, it is necessary to sow the seed early in the 
month of October, as real emp know that spring 
sown seed, will not flower half as well as that put down in 
the fall—it should be sown in a little bed by itself, of 
light rich sbjl, well pulverized with the spade and rake— 
on the approach of winter cover it with straw or brush as 
you would spinnage, which remove in the month of April, 
after which keep the ground loose and clean. Larkspurs 
should not be transplanted.” A 124 cent paper embraces 
all the varieties mixed together. 

BULBOUS ROOTS. 

A superior collection of BULBOUS ROOTS, con- 
sisting of Hyacinth and Tulip Roots of various sorts and 
colors, Narcissus, Ranunculus, Crocus, &c. Printed di- 
rections will be furnished. 

Now receiving from our Seed Garden, Europe, &c- a 
full collection of GARDEN SEEDS, growth 1835, a- 
mong which are many sorte fine Peas, Onion Seed, Pars- 
nip, Carrot, Beet, Yellow Turnip, Radish, &c. , 

‘Also for sale—500 dozen POTATO ONIONS, a ve- 
ry mild Onion and immense product. They should be 
planted about the last of October. 

R. SINCLAIR, Seedsman, 
oc 13 Light, 4 doors N. of Pratt st, 


~ RUFFIN ON CALCAREOUS MANURES, 
ECOND EDITION, just received at this office. 
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did flower is thus described by the | R 


ALSO, the 
of the celebrated SKINLESS OATS, | .54 
80 bushels per a- |. 
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GF These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpat, 


Beans, white field, seni sons 
eerercreoesene 100lbs. 


Cartxe, on the hoof, 
Corn, hee Ra ae ede 
hite,serece+seesoveccced 
Corrow, Virginia, Cee eeeeerebecses 
North Carolina,.........- 
Upland, ee eereresesiveies 
FeaTHers, Poo oer ereseserserrers 
FLAXSEBD, ..00000cccceeee eccccene 
Fiour& “z41—Best wh. wh’t fam. 
Do. do, baker’s...6s. 

Do. do. Superfine,.... 

‘ SuperHow. st. in good de’d 

‘ wagon price 

City Mills, cubed Testes mt 

Do. OCR ererereesece 
Susquehanna, firm&scarce 

OC, coerce secserececes 


iln-dried Meal, in hhds. 
do 


Grass SeEps, ved Clover, Peeecese b 
Timothy (herds of the north), . 
Orchard, 


’ 

Tall ineadow Oat,... 
Herds, or red top,...++ 
Hay, in bulk, .cccccccsccesccces 
Hemp, country, dew 
—~ oe rotted, .-... 
Hoes, on the hoof,...cvseccssevees 
Sla tered Cenereeeseee 
He ps—first ele rninte sr neseney 
BECON, oe vececccccecsccecces 
refuse, eee eee eee eeeeeeee 
Lime, SPCC e eee eee eeerereseeeees 
Mostaap Sexp, Domestic,........ 
ATS, COCO ROBOT BORER OOH ORES e 
Peas, red e e, CHOCO Ree eee Eee e 
Blac 
La Vy eetecccveveverecsenes 
PrasTeR Pants, in the stone,.....+ 
Ground, «+++s.s0. 
Parma Curista Bean,.....+++00e 


AGS, sovccccccccscccescessececeee 






CYC, cereccvecevecese 


YE, POCO HET EMSA ee ee eeeeeeeeeee 
Susquehannah, 

ToBacco, crop, common,.++++++00+ 
‘* brown and red,-... 

ve fine red, covseerees 
wrappery, suitable 
for segars,..++++ 
yellow and red, ... 
yellow, seereerrees 


Seconds, as in quality, .. 
” ground leat... 
Virginia, eee eee eeeeereee 






Wuear, white, eee eeeseseeeeesene 


pf. in bbls..-... 
rs in hhds. eowe 
wagon price 
Wacow Fagicurts, to Pittsburgh, . 
To ing,- 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ..- 
"Full Meri 
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VALUABLE: STOCK FOR SALE. * » 
FULL-BRED Durham short horn : BULL, 


_& very superior animel;a 7-8 
two COWS, 4 years old, 3-4 
yall Pedigrees given 



















a: SHRUBS, Ke. 
T SINCLAIR, successor of Sinclair & Moore, 
this department of the business of the firm, offers 
Gor sale at his NURSERY," there miles east of the city of 
Baltimore, whete the proprietor resides, and will be 
to show customers his extensive assortment of Ap- 
,; Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Pears, Quinces, 
Catawba aud other Grapes, Plants and Cut- 
amental Trees and Shrubs, among which 
in feck ad Morus Mullicaulis, and Italian 
te Molberry for feeding Silk-worms and ornament; the 
Ailanthus, or Tree of Heaven, English Elm, Su- 
and Silver Jeaved Maple, Horse Chesnut, Madeira 
fra or English Walnut, silver leaved Poplar, Catalpa, 
and American Linden, Balsam Fir, Weymeath 
or white Pine, European and American Larch Trees, Ar- 
borvite, a large and splendid assortment of Hardy and In- 
diap Roses, and Ornamental Shrubs, Plants, mostly of 
Jarge siz» and very thrifty, occupying an extent of about 

12 acres. 









The questions having been repeatedly and seriously put 
to him by persons residing in Baltimore, whether he had any 
Peach or Apple Trees old enough to transplant, and be- 
lieving, therefore, that if persons living within three miles 
of hie nursery, were ignorant of these facts, that others 
more remotely situated might be expected to be equally 
uninformed, he has thought it would not be inopportune 
to make a statement of the number of some of the promi- 


nent articles on hand, and having counted the same, re- | & 


the following, among numerous other varieties, as 
_ ready for transplantation : ¢ 


G Apple Trees of all sizes, 2,120 
Budded Peach do. of 1, 2 and 3 years old, 16,080 
Balsam Fir, Silver Fir, or Balm of Gilead, 500 


lish Lime or Linden Trees, imported last win- 
ter, 4 to 6 feet high, 500 
English Gooseberries, 20 of the best sortsand larg- 


est fruit, 500 
English or Scotch Larch, 3 feet high, 500 
Morus , or new Chinese Mulberry, so 

highly prized for feeding silk-worms, as also for 

ornament, 2,000 
Yellow Locust Trees from 6 to 10 feet, best sort, 2,000 


Catawba, Isabella, and other grapes plants— many 

three years old, and would bear next year if re- 

partad ~ fall, ® " 2,000 

Vines, Creepers, Asparagus, Rhubarb, (for tarts and 
pies,) Plants; hedging thorns, &c. 

All sold at low — as will appear by his catalogue 

= lished, and to be had gratis of the proprietor, or at 
land Agricultural Repository of Robert Sinclair, 

Janior—or they will be sent by mail if requested. 

The proprietor would prefer that all orders intended for 

him, more convenient through some other channel, 
come through the agency of R. Sinclair, junior, 
» near Pratt street. 

opeeng care will be observed by him towards 
every t with which be may be favoured, it being his 
intention to do every thing within his power to promote 
the interest and vo satisfaction to his customers. All 
t made of him will be delivered in town, when 

free of cartage. : 

All plants, trees, and other articles purchased of him, 
after delivery at the nursery, or as per order, are to be at 
the risk of purchasers, as it cannot be presumed, that, af- 
ter he shall have faithfully executed his orders that he can 
be held responsible for miscarriages aud accidents over 
which hé has no controul. oc 13 

*The best way to go to the Nursery is out N. Gay st. 
taking the Bel-Air or new cut road, for about a mile, 
where there is an index board pointing in the proper di- 
section, other indexes or sign boards further on, will indi- 
cate the right road. 





- OYSTER SHELL LIMF. 
DERS for any amount of the above valuable arti- 
will be received and promptly filied if left at this 
effice.. ‘The. incalculable value of lime as a manure is so 
well known it is aseless to dwell upon it in this ad- 
vertisement. Pray be a at any quapontient land- 
a ee Be, Cherapeske or its triba waters, 
may net be more thap 70 miles distant freon -Wor- 

at 


». GREAT STOCK FAIR ANDSALE. ~ 
4 bee proprietors of the Farmer & Gardener, Baltimore, 
will hold a FAIR for the sale of Stock of all kinds 
on SATURDAY, the 24th, and MONDAY, the 26th 
day of October, inst at those commodious and eligible lots 
adjoining the Canton Race Course. They have been 
governed in their selection of this situation, by its conve- 
nient distance from the city, easy approach either by land 
or water, being distant from the heart of the city not 
more than two miles, and by the great convenience of 
transportation thither—there being a steambeat regularly 
running there from the city every hour in the day, from 
10 o’elock, A. M. at the moderate charge of an eleven- 
pence for each person. 

The proprietors have already entered for sale at their 

Fair, the following valuable ANIMALS, viz. 
BULLS. 

No 1, The improved Durham short horned Bull Leon, 
bred by Wm. H. Hevea rg of Baltimore, Md. — 
Calved on the 8th of August, 1830, now in possession of 
8. Canby, of Woodside, Vel. 

Leon—is by Gloucester, dam Flora. 

Gloucester—was imported in July 1826, by Mr. J. H. 
Powell, calved Feb. 28, 1825 (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq: 
one of the most celebrated breeders in England) by Fred- 
erick, dam Adela (bred by Mr. Whitaker: gave with her 
first calf 24 quarts per day) by Orpheus; gd. Alfred 
(bred by Mr. Hestler, gave 24 qts. per day) by Alfred, 
(200 guineas was refused for Alfred) g. g. d. by Windsor 
- g- g- Old Daisy) bred by Mr. C. Collins, (gave 32 qts. 
daily) by Favourite, sire of Comet: g. g. g.g. d. by 
Punch; g.g.g g-d. by Hubback. 

Frederick—roan, (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Hulton, 
dam, Orbit, by Comet sold for 1000 guineas; g. d. Splen. 
dor by Comet ; g. g. d. Flecked Twin by Major; g. g. g, 
d. Red Simmon by Favourite; g. g. g. g. d. Flecked 
Simmon by artle; g. g. g. g. g. d. Old Simmon, (bred 
by Mr. Charge) desce:.ded from the Studley ‘‘ hite Bull. 

Hulton—( Bred by Mr. Charge,) got by Newton, dam 
Meteor by Comet. 

Newton— (bred by Mr. Charge,) got by Comet, dam 
Fanny by Mr. Charge’s Grey Bull. 

‘**Comet”—red and white roan, calved in 1804, (bred 
by Mr. Collings,) got by Favourite, dam young Phoenix, 
by Favourite; g. d. Phoenix. by Foljambe, &c. &e. (Com- 
et was sold for 1000 guineas at Mr. Collings’ sale Oct. 
1ith, 1816). 

‘**Gloucester’s’’ pedigree can be found more at Jarge in 
a work called ‘‘Hints tor American husbandmen, publish- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society,” in 1827, 
he is also recorded in the English Herd Book. 

“*Flora’’—(dam of Leon)was got by Sampson, dam 
Betty, g. d Old Betty; Sampson by son of Ossian, d. by 
Comet ; Ossian by Favourite ;by Bolingbroke; d. Phoe- 
nix by Foljambe; g.d. by Alcock’s Kull; gr. g. d. by 
South’s Bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jolly’s Bull. 

“*Flora’s’ pedigree can also be found at large in the 
‘Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Suciety for 
eee and is likewise recorded in the English Herd 
jivok. 

J. H. Powell, Esq considers ‘‘Gloucester” one of the 
fiinest sulle ever imported by him. He was purchased 
by Mr. Freeman for 1200 Dollars. 

No 2. **Hector’’—dark red, calved Nov. 22, 1833, by 
Parson, dam Red Rose, gr. d. Prize by Denton, Parson 
(owned by H. A. Carpenter, Esq,) got by bishop, dam 
Moss Rose (imported in 1821, bred by Mr. Asherop) got 
by Phenomenon, &e. 

No. 3. Major—Red and white, calved Narch 8, 1824, 
by Duke, dam Fanny, (No. 4) by Parson; d. Isabella by 
Lothario. 

No. 4. George-—Red and white, calved March 13, 1834, 
by Duke, d. Urphan by Lothario, gr. d. by Billy Austin. 

No. 5. Uncas—White, calved May 5, 1834, by Leon 
(No. 1.) dam Prndence by Parson; gr. d. Patience; g. g. 
d. Stella; g g. g. d. Star by Denton; Star gave 40 quarts 
of milk per day. 

No. 6, Peter—White, calved May 5, 1834, by Leon; 
dam Isabella by Lothario; d. Me by Billy Austin. 

No. 7. Rufus—Roane, pom ugust 28, 1834; by 
cans d. Flora (No. 6 ) by Parson; gr. d. Meg by Billy 

ustin. 

No. 8, Henry—Red and white, calyed March 1, 1835, 
by Leon, 4. Clementina (No. 1) by Lothario; gd. ta 
by Denton. 


No. 9. Ned—White and red, calved 12, 1835, by Leon, 





ton Creek, ones ents per bushel. Unburnt 
prot gee as i toy se 8 


dam Fanny, (No. 4) by Parson; g. d. Roan by Lothario. 
— Roan, calved June 9, 1835, by Leon, dam 


No. 10. 








| Kate (No. 5):by Parson; g. 4: ¢ Chance by Lothario. . 


ve 1. Clementina—dark red; by mers d. Star, 
nton. Lothario was gotten in ry ay 
ri Moses Rose, (imported in 1821) by Phenomenon, 
No. 2. Cora—red and white; by Parson, d. Clemen- 
tina, (No. 1.) 
No. 3. Hetty—white and red; by Parson, d: Meg; by 


Billy Austin. 
No. 4. Fanny—dark red; by Parson, d.. Roan, by 
Lothario. . 


No. 5, Kate—brindle, by Parson, d. Chance, by Lo- 
thario. 

No. 6. Flora—red; by Parson, d. Meg, by Billy Aus- 
tin. 

No. 7. Lawra—red and white; by Parson, d. Gypsey, 
by Parson. 


No. 8. Lucy—red and white, calved April 22d, 1834; ° 


by Leon; d. Helen, by the Hon. J. J. Milligan’s Red Bull. 

No. 9. Caroline—roan, calved July 18, 1835; by Leon; 
d. Flora, Ne. 6. 

No. 10, Sally—roan, calved July 28, 1835; by Leon, d. 
Laura, (No. 7.) 

The pedigrees of all of the above animals will be given 
in full to purchasers, well authenticated. 

In addition to the above they will have for sale at the 
fair from i6to 20, 

FULL BLOODED DEVONS, 
Warranted pure and of the best blood in the country. 

They respectfully solicit consignments from the owners 
of any of the following kinds of stock. 

Improved Durham Short Horns—full blooded, and 
grades, Whether isnported or raised in this country. 

DEVONS, do do do. 

SUPERIOR OXEN,—well broken, whether improved 
imported or native kinds. 

Superior MLLCH CWS of native stock. 

SHEEP—iniproved Bakewell, Saxon, Mcrinoes—full 
blooded, and their respective grades. 

Superior HORSES of all kinds. 

MULES, JACKS and JFNNEYS. 

Various breeds of HOGS, remarkable for size and tak- 
ing on fat. 

In every instance, where the stock to be sent, are of the 
imported full bloods, or of their respective grades, certifi- 
cates of pedigree, well authenticated, must be sent, as it is 
the wish of the proprietors to make their FAiR a mart 
where the agriculturisis of the country may resort with a 
certainty of getting genuine articles—just such animals as 
they may believe they are buying. 

Should the proprietors of the Farmer & Gardener be 
met with that spirit of generous reciprocity, which they 
believe due to the present effort, it is their purpose to hold 
ANNUAL OR SEMI ANNUAL FAIRS, believing that they will 
not only conduce to the immediate interests of farmers 
and those engaged in raising stock, but to the country at 
large ; fur they hold it to be a tenable position, that what- 
ever tends to advauce one great national branch of indus- 
try, is necessarily promotive of the whole. The conveni- 
ence to the agricultural community, of such an establish- 
ment a%a great mart to which they may resort with the 
certainty of selling any fine animals they may have to dis- 
pose of, or of procuring such as they may desire to pur- 
chase, will be obvious at the first blush. 

Animals coming by water can be landed at the Canton 
Company’s whart, adjoinivg the Fair ground. Ownersof 
animals will send their own keepers, Hay, grass, and 
such other feed as may be desired, can be procured on the 
premises at fair market prices, Or if owners should pre- 
fer, a per diem for livery will be charged. 

Seven and a half per cent commussion upon all sales 
will be charged, and for each animal offered for sale that 
may not be sold, the usual offering fee. 

A careful person will be on the premises to take charge 
of the animals as they may arrive and allot them their 
respective places. JOHN |. GROSS, Auct. 


ADDITIONAL. 

Also, frcm the herd of John Barney, Esq. one of the 

most celebrated breeders in the country, a few of his 

FULL BLOODE 

Improved short horn Durhams. 
Among which are a cow and calf—the cow a saperioran- 
imal both for the pa ] and as a breeder ; a few choice DE- 
VON COWS and CALVES. Besides these, some of his 
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